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announcement  of  l^xi}t  dinner 

The  CoRADDi  staff  presents  five  dollars  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Seawell  as  winner  of  the  con- 
test instigated  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
magazine. 


^f)e  posg  anb  tfie  Zpxmt 

Elizabeth  Seawell^  '27 

THERE  is  a  line  running  through  the  history  of  civihzed  man 
tangent  to  many  spheres,  a  constancy  of  recurrence  in  forms  and 
phrases,  a  persisting  identity  of  mould  in  men  and  events,  which 
causes  us  to  agree  with  the  sage  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun. 

And  there  is  always  the  expected  sequence.  "True  to  form"  is  an 
expression  with  which  we  apprehend  a  type.  An  old  Soutihern 
"darkey,"  leaning  0ver  a  worn  fence  and  gazing  at  a  hog  sucking  up 
the  swill  with  greedy,  satisfied  grunts,  remarked:  "You  sho'  is  named 
right!"  Upon  the  same  principle  man  is  man;  and  from  the  very 
beginning  there  has  been  "a  deil  o'  a  lot  o'  human  nature  abraid  in 
the  world." 

It  is  the  human  nature  which  forms  the  liaison,  and  makes  the 
present  touch  elbows  with  antiquity.  When  we  admire  the  cleverness 
of  some  remarkable  performance  in  politics,  and  later  discover  that 
the  trick  has  been  pulled  off  three  thousand  years  ago,  paradoxically 
we  are  amazed  at  the  antiquity  of  the  instant  situation,  and  equally 
astounded  at  the  modernness  of  the  same  thing  in  its  ancient  setting. 

All  this  is  by  way  of  saying  that  possibly  Pericles  would  not  have 
been  wholly  lost  in  the  mazes  of  New  York  poHtics  in  the  '80's  and 
'90's,  and  that  Thomas  C.  Piatt  of  New  York  might  have  been  no 
mean  adversary  of  Cimon  of  Athens.  At  any  rate  these  two  notables 
had  some  traits  in  common,  some  methods  as  nearly  alike  as  the 
restrictions  of  separate  environment  would  permit. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  genius  of  both  pohticians  was 
concerned  with  the  building  up  and  control  of  a  political  party  operat- 
ing through  a  democracy.  Both  were  working  with  elements  to  some 
degree  plastic,  rendered  so  by  changes  and  unrest,  brought  on  in 
New  York  by  the  great  industrial  development,  the  constant  influx  of 
immigrants,  development  of  transportation,  etc.   In  Athens  the  state 
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of  Auction  was  caused  by  frequent  wars  and  sudden  changes  of 
government.  Piatt's  problem  was  probably  more  complicated  than 
that  of  Pericles,  however.  He  had  the  task  of  welding  together  men 
of  diverse  business,  social,  and  political  interests — men  of  as  many 
types  of  character,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  as  may  be  found  in  all 
the  world — men  who  had  high  ideals  of  government  and  those  who 
had  none  at  all. 

Pericles  was  confronted,  as  was  Piatt,  with  the  problem  of  uniting 
in  a  political  party  men  of  diverse  types  of  mind  and  character,  men 
who  differed  widely  in  social  position,  interests,  and  views  of  govern- 
ment. But  life  had  become  far  more  complex  in  Piatt's  day;  and 
although  essentially  the  metliods  by  which  they  arrived  at  their  objec- 
tives were  the  same,  Piatt  was  compelled  to  deal  with  each  individual 
group  in  detail,  while  Pericles,  by  marking  out  and  following  a  line 
of  cleavage  pre<vious]y  selected  by  himself  for  his  party  affiliation, 
took  that  side  of  the  line  on  which  he  knew  the  majority  of  the  Athen- 
ians must  inevitably  fall.  Neither,  however,  seems  to  have  had  any 
filed  principles  or  predilections  which  he  was  not  willing  to  scrap  for 
the  general  success. 

Both  men  understood  thoroughly  the  necessity  for  the  selection  of 
a  common  ground — the  principle  of  finding  the  common  denominator, 
and  magnifying  its  importance  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  point  of 
view.  In  both  instances  the  common  denominator  was  tjie  same: 
reward  for  party  fealty  and  punishment  for  lack  of  fidelity  or  want  of 
zeal.  There  is  an  obvious  difference,  quantitative  but  not  qualitative, 
between  the  performances  of  Piatt  and  Pericles  in  this  regard.  Piatt 
could  not  at  one  fell  coup  loot  the  treasury  and  distribute  the  state 
funds  amongst  his  herdmen,  because  there  was  still  some  little  consid- 
eration for  the  constitution  even  among  friends.  But  Pericles  was 
able  to  do  this  very  thing  in  the  name  of  art,  economy,  and  fair  play, 
and  to  give  sj^ecious  reasons  therefor  which,  although  not  satisfying 
to  his  critics,  seemed  practical  wisdom  to  the  greater  number  of  suffra- 
gists. Pericles,  by  providing  employment  for  the  people  on  public 
works,  brought  practically  the  whole  city  "under  state  pay."    His 
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method,  in  the  last  analysis,  was  a  form  of  socialism  far  more  workable 
than  any  that  has  been  advanced  since — to  take  from  the  people  by 
taxation  in  proportion  to  their  ( ? )  and  to  return  to  them  in 

proportion  to  their  capacity  to  earn  and  their  willingness  to  do  so. 

In  both  cases  it  was  the  spoils  system  pure  and  simple.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  from  this  that  Piatt  was  not  in  control  of  considerable 
party  finances  which  were,  from  the  politician's  point  of  view,  very 
wisely  distributed.  But  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  distributor  of  patron- 
age, and  this,  because  it  went  to  men  who  were  themselves  leaders, 
was  doubtless  the  more  powerful  influence.  It  was  in  large  measure, 
the  ability  to  use  this  system  that  made  Piatt  boss  of  New  York  and 
Pericles  dictator  of  Athens. 

Piatt  was  equally  zealous  in  preventing  patronage  from  being 
extended  to  his  political  enemies.  His  letter,  which  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  Whitelaw  Reid  from  being  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  invective.  Compare 
with  this  the  thunderings  of  the  Olympian  in  the  market  place  and  on 
the  hustings  which  succeeded  in  ostracising  Cimon  himself. 

But  the  iron  boss  has  never  held  his  boss-ship  very  long.  He  is 
usually  made  of  more  pliant,  more  elastic  material.  Successful  politics 
is  a  series  of  compromises.  Piatt  understood  thoroughly  the  value  of 
conciliation.   Certainly,  when  necessity  had  to  be  robed  in  the  garb  of 

(Continued  on  page  24) 

Throw  dead  grass  and  faded  flowers 

Upon  the  hole  you  shoved  her  into. 

Live  flowers  are  signs  of  joy 

and  I  am  sad. 

Stalks  bring  me  closer. 

For  you,  too,  are  dead. 

Spiggett  Fassett, 
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^  (Glimpse  into  tfie  ^ribate  ILitt 
of  a  ^ptf)ones^s(  of  ©elpl)i 

Cathahine  Gregory 

(A  Single  Day) 

1  SHALL  dine  in  the  scarlet  and  gold  room  tonight"  said  Kaorta 
(Katherine)    the  Shrewd,  her  reverence  the  Pythoness  of  the 

Oracle  of  ApoUo  at  Delphi,  to  her  first  steward,  who  stood  before 
her,  "and  there  will  be  guests.  I  need  diversion;  and  besides,  I  can 
hardly  wait  to  use  those  Iqvely  gold  covered  couches  which  King 
Croesus  sent  as  his  thank  offering,  after  his  last  consultation  of  the 
oracle." 

"That  must  have  been  a  knockout  of  an  answer  that  I  gave  the  old 
dear,"  she  thought  to  herself  contentedly,  "To  make  him  send  such  a 
ducky  gift." 

"And  those  very  old  golden  plates  and  goblets  attributed  to  King 
Midas  will  fit  in  with  the  color  scheme,"  she  went  on  aloud.  "Besides, 
one  must  use  a  few  antiques,  in  order  to  give  the  proper  tone.  The 
details  of  the  menu  shall  be  left  to  your  own  excellent  taste.  Useless." 

The  steward  made  a  low  salaam,  and  retired  from  the  luxurious 
chamber  as  silently  as  he  had  entered  it,  for  the  carpet  was  very  thick. 
The  Pythoness  was  left  alone  in  her  magnificent  apartment,  reclining, 
(after  office  hours),  upon  a  silken  day-bed.  Her  figure  was  long  and 
supple  in  a  black  and  silver  robe  de  chambre  (created  for  her  exclus- 
ively). Her  face,  tho  not  really  beautiful,  had  a  poignant  charm, 
chiefly  revealed  in  her  great  dark  eyes, — veritable  pools  of  wisdom — ; 
and  great  strength  of  character,  expressed  by  a  rather  determined 
mouth,  which  formed  a  crimson  line  against  her  dark  skin.  Her 
crowning  glory  was  black  and  flowing  and  abundant. 

To  go  on  with  the  story,  Kaorta  was  resting  from  a  rather  strenu- 
ous morning  on  the  tripod.  There  had  been  an  important  consultation 
by  an  ambitious  nouveau  of  a  young  soldier  who  wanted  to  know  the 
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price  of  a  certain  kingdom ;  and  the  Pythoness  had  been  obliged  to  go 
into  a  more  violent  frenzy  than  usual,  in  order  to  give  herself  time  for 
inspiration  (from  the  gods,  of  course.)  For  she  could  tell  by  the  way 
in  which  the  priest  at  her  elbow,  (who  was  supposed  tb  make  hexam- 
eter rhymes  of  her  mutterings ) ,  kept  glancing  at  his  rhyming  diction- 
ary on  the  sly,  that  his  mind  was  a  blank  as  usual. 

"The  gods  be  praised  for  the  invention  of  a  cold  serum,"  meditated 
Kaorta  optimistically,  as  she  reviewed  her  morning's  activities.  "With 
that  cold  draught  coming  up  from  the  chasm,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
so  many  former  Pythonesses  died  of  pneumonia — especially  when  the 
office  was  restricted  to  foolish  virgins.  It  takes  a  married  woman  to 
know  how  to  take  care  of  herself."  (For  Kaorta,  the  young,  was  a 
widow,  and  only  wore  the  virgin  robes,  according  to  the  custom,  for 
business.) 

"And  imagine  actually  becoming  resigned,  like  a  siUy  martyr,  to 
a  probable  attack  of  rheumatism  after  every  other  seance!  While  a 
good  rub  with  fresh  olive  juice,  by  an  expert  masseur  is  all  I  have  to 
do  to  feel  like  a  spring  chicken.  Of  course  there  are  some  small  incon- 
veniences in  mine  as  in  every  profession,"  she  went  on,  "But  there 
are  also  compensations.  For  instance,  neither  I  or  any  of  my  prede- 
cessors, that  I  can  remember,  ever  resorted  to  chewing  Venus  gum, 
or  to  starving  herself,  as  I  am  told  the  women  of  Athens  do,  in  order 
to  retain  her  girlish  figure.  Swooning  at  will,  ranting  and  raving 
around  in  ecstasies,  in  order  to  maintain  the  faith  of  the  populace,  not 
to  speak  of  the  mental  exertion,  ample  exercise  to  retain  my  youthful 
bloom. 

"Furthermore,  the  luxury  which  is  mine,  in  private,  at  least,  is  not 
without  its  appeal.  Why  the  royal  family  itself  can  not  boast  more 
gorgeous  furnishings  that  I  have  ordered  for  a  small  dinner  for  my 
staff  tonight.  And  if  there  is  a  degree  of  chagrin  in  having  the  offer- 
ings to  the  Delphi,  which  my  brain  alone  has  won,  presented  to 
Apollo,  so  that  I  can  use  them  only  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  still  I 
bear  in  mind  that  one  who  serves  himianity  must  endure  some  sacri- 
fices. And  there  is  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  I  can  always  enjoy 
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at  least  my  most  intimate  associates,  the  officials  of  the  tiemple,  amid 
such  incomparable  beauty  and  magnificence. 

"If  it  taxes  my  brain  occasionally  to  create  double  meanings  for 
my  credulous  clients,  at  least  a  double  life  is  pleasing,  and  quite  to  my 
taste.  Business  and  pleasure  should  never  mix  said  the  woman,  as 
she  found  her  husband  kissing  his  secretary ;  so,  as  priestess  of  Delphi, 
I  solve  the  problems  of  the  world  by  day,  while  at  night  I  give  myself 
over  to  the  innocent  relaxation  and  enjoyment,  which  is  the  right  of 
every  professional  woman.  I  can  even  go  Epicurus  one  better  by 
living,  to  the  fullest,  two  in  one." 

At  this  moment,  Kaorta's  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  a  maid  who 
announced  that  her  mistress'  bath  was  ready;  so  the  great  lady  cut 
short  her  reflections  and  turned  her  mind  toward  her  toilet  for  the 
evening. 

In  the  scarlet  and  gold  room,  aforementioned,  there  assembled  a 
few  hours  later,  all  the  officials  of  the  temple  of  Delphi.  Even  Pyrea, 
Kaorta's  feeble  understudy,  who  was  usually  included  only  as  a  substi- 
tute, graced,  (or  disgraced)  the  festal  board.  As  golden  harps,  (a 
part  of  the  color  scheme),  were  sounding  softly,  the  Pythoness, 
gowned  in  a  dazzling  creation,  later  copied  by  Cleopatra,  entered 
smilingly. 

"A  toast,  a  toast!  To  the  Pearl  of  Pythonesses,  the  Diamond  of 
the  Delphi!"  cried  Belonius,  the  poet  priest  (who  was  fond  of  allitera- 
tion) raising  his  glass.  Then  Apelsaucio,  high  acolyte,  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  after  him  others  clamored,  until  Kaorta  was  forced  to 
ask  for  order. 

"Leave  off  the  cocktails  while  the  publicity  secretary  reads  his 
latest  announcements,"  she  told  them,  when  the  second  course  had 
been  served.  "There  will  be  more  later,"  she  added  comfortingly. 

His  report  proved  most  gratifying.  News  had  been  received  from 
Lydia  that  the  Kaorta  Kold  Kream  and  other  beauty  products  had 
superseded  all  Venus  cosmetics.  The  party  applauded,  and  their 
hostess  graciously  acknowledged  the  tribute.  Next  was  read  a  request 
from  Phoenicia  to  let  their  latest  style  be  called  the  Kaorter  Kind. 
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(One  could  see  that  this  possible  compliment  to  her  intelligence 
pleased  the  priestess  still  more  than  that  to  her  beauty) . 

And  finally  there  was  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  his  majesty, 
the  Rajah  of  India,  to  her  excellence  the  Pythoness  of  Delphi — saying 
that  he  had  heard  from  certain  sources,  so  long  and  so  much  not  only 
of  her  wisdom,  but  of  her  beauty,  her  grace,  her  sinuous,  serpentine 
charm,  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  a  priestess,  he  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her,  and  begged  leave  to  honor  her  in  a  unique  way.  He 
paid  her  the  highest  compliment  of  which  he  was  capable,  he  said, 
when  he  wished  to  name  for  her  the  great  snake  which  was  the  royal 
mascot  of  India  and  which  would  be  known  henceforth  as  the  Python. 

Even  Kaorta  was  so  delighted  with  this  unexpected  triumph  that 
she  forgot  to  reprimand  her  secretary  for  disclosing  such  a  personal 
message ;  and  she  responded  with  true  vim  to  the  toasts,  both  in  speech 
and  action.  Someone  wondered  how  the  Rajah  came  to  know  so  much 
of  the  personality  of  the  priestess  when  her  private  life  was  so  care- 
fully kept  within  the  bounds  of  the  temple  staff. 

"Oh,  I  majT-  be  a  priestess  of  Apollo,"  laughed  our  heroine  as  she 
reached  for  the  champagne,  "But,  hie,  just  remember  that  you  can't 
keep  a  good  woman  down." 

Everyone  cheered,  and  more  wines  were  brought  in,  and  the  merry- 
making redoubled  and  lasted  far  into  the  night.  A  few  of  the  guests 
remembered  to  tell  their  hostess  good  night ;  but  she,  sinking  down  on 
one  of  the  golden  couches  of  King  Croesus,  had  already  yielded  to  the 
open  arms  of  Morpheus. 

The  morning  after  the  night  before,  when  awakened  with  difficulty 
by  her  f emme  de  chambre,  Kaorta  sent  for  the  high  priest. 

"Make  your  sacrifices  immediately,"  she  told  without  even  opening 
her  eyes.  "Turn  the  entrails  halfway  round  before  you  summon  the 
priestesses  to  witness  the  omen,  then  send  out  a  courier  to  proclaim  this 
an  unlucky  day  and  to  break  all  my  appointments.  And  don't  disturb 
me  until  tomorrow."  With  these  words,  Kaorta,  always  the  Shrewd, 
Pythoness  of  the  Delphi,  turned  over  on  the  other  side  and  began  to 
snore. 
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By  Jove,  thou  art  a  nohle  fellow,  Johnson! 

— Byron,  Don  Juan  Canto  VII 

Guy  is  that  which  George  Osborne  in  Vanity  Fair  strove  hardest 
of  all  to  be  considered,  "Don  Juan,  by  Jove !"  It  is  doubtful  if  he  ever 
heard  of  Don  Juan.  It  is  certain  that  he  never  did,  unless  the  girl 
on  the  adjoining  farm,  who  is  so  foolish  as  to  go  to  college  and  who 
adores  Byron,  told  him  about  that  erotic-adventurer,  the  youth  of 
Seville.  But  Guy  goes  about  Antioch  township  being  a  devil  among 
women  as  best  he  may  after  a  crude,  homespun  fashion.  He  lounges 
around  the  stores  at  Roaring  River  and  Dellaplane  in  the  new,  wide- 
bottomed,  floppy  trousers,  which  his  mother  gave  him  on  his  twenty- 
first  birthday,  for  he,  of  course  never  strikes  a  lick  of  work  nor  earns 
a  cent.  He  wears  a  blazing  red  tie  which  lashes  the  face  of  the  girls 
who  ride  with  him  while  he  goes  like  the  wind.  Guy's  idea  seems  to  be 
that  best  is  the  tie  that  blinds.  He  smokes  more  Chesterfields  than 
any  other  man  in  the  whole  of  the  Lost  Provinces  and  he  is  usually 
very  drunk.  Once  upon  a  time,  he  was  arrested  at  Brooks'  Cross 
Roads  with  a  load  of  whiskey  and  claims  the  romantic  distinction  of 
being  a  jail-bird.  Dark  and  slender,  Guy  is  withal  criminally  hand- 
some and  casts  such  a  spell  over  the  neighborhood  that  all  the  little 
rural  maidens  secretly  adore  him,  all  the  younger  lads  copy  him,  and 
all  the  old  farmers  clean  their  guns. 

Guy  considers  Imogen,  the  girl  who  goes  to  college,  an  old  maid 
and  dubs  her,  "Touch-Me-Not."  He  drops  in  occasionally,  however, 
at  the  Yadkin  Valley  Motor  Company  at  North  Wilkesboro  and 
writes  her  at  note  with  the  Yadkin  Valley  Motor  Company's  type- 
writer, on  the  Yadkin  Valley  Motor  Companj^^'s  stationery,  and  mails 
it  with  the  Yadkin  Valley  Motor  Company's  stamps.  He  demands 
that  she  "answer  scoon"  and  sends  "love  and  wishes."  He  is  careful 
to  make  his  wishes  ambiguous,  and  there  is  evidence  that  they  are  not 
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always  of  the  most  pleasant,  for  he  frequently  tells  Imogen,  "I  wish 
I  was  in  hell  shovelin'  brimstone;  so  I'd  have  a  nice  hot  bed  for  you 
when  you  get  there." 

If  the  girl  who  is  so  foolish  as  to  go  to  college,  even  so  colossal  a 
fool  as  to  be  a  senior  at  N.  C.  C.  W.,  starts  walking  along  the  Boone 
Trail  Highway  to  the  M.  E.  Church  at  Roaring  River  or  to  Rich 
Mathis's  store,  Guy  clatters  past  her  at  sixty-eight  miles  an  hour  in  a 
Buick  coach, — not  his,  of  course,  but  one  loaned  by  an  affluent  boot- 
legger. As  quickly  as  he  can,  he  stops,  backs,  and  opening  the  car 
door,  commands, 

"Git  in  and  ride!" 

"No,  thank  you,  Guy,  I  prefer  to  walk,"  she  murmurs  sedately. 

"Git  in,  I  said,"  he  yells  more  domineeringly  than  ever. 

"Thank  you,  I'd  rather  walk.  There  is  nothing  so  strengthening 
to  the  muscles." 

Jumping  out  in  the  road,  Guy  resorts  to  cave-man  tactics  and 
demands  furiously,  "Are  you  gonna  get  in,  or  do  I  have  to  make  you?" 

When  she  shows  some  signs  of  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  his  arm, 
he  adds,  with  something  of  the  look  of  Juan  at  the  court  of  Catherine 
of  Russia  or  Monsieur  Beaucaire  fresh  from  the  gaming  table,  "Git 
in,  and  I'll  take  you  to  hell  and  back!" 


There  was  a  sudden  hush  upon  my  eyes. 
When  you,  with  gentle  hands  and  wise, 
Cupped  down  my  hair,  and  so  released  a  pain 
To  leave  me  quiet  as  twilights  after  rain ; 
Then  all  the  strange  birds  fluttering  in  my  breast 
Grew  still,  and  I  crept  home  to  rest. 

Martha  H.  Hall,  '28 
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Z^t  (iobsi  of  tf)e  Momt\itiit 

Katharine  Hardeman 

EVEN  THOUGH  the  SHOW  lay  cold  and  white  on  the  ground,  and 
even  though  the  wind  did  toss  the  gnarled,  bare  limbs  of  the  old 
trees  ruthlessly,  St.  Peters  was  quite  crowded.  The  organist 
had  just  finished  the  prelude,  the  tones  of  which  still  echoed  in  the 
crevices  and  nooks  of  the  old  church.  Through  the  cracked  window, 
a  sonorous  monotone  crept:  "O  Mary,  most  holy  Virgin,  thou  who  did 
give  to  us  our  salvation  in  the  form  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  do  pray  thee 
to  beseech  thy  Son,  the  Great  Heart,  to  forgive  us  our  sins  for  the 
past  year.  May  the  Lord  be  gracious  to  us  during  the  coming  year ! 
For  we,  as  a  group  of  sincere  monoljheists,  haA^e  but  one  God  and 
worship  Him  only.  'There  shall  be  no  other  gods  before  Thee, 
and — !'  "  The  congregation  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  a  hearty  laugh ; 
they  tiu-ned  only  to  see — nay,  to  hear — the  hasty  departure  of  some 
intruder. 

The  chimes  rang  out  the  old  year  and  pealed  in  the  new  before 
Mercmy  reached  Olympus.  "Well,  I  almost  missed  the  biggest  joke 
of  the  year!"  mused  Mercury.  "Suppose  I  had  passed  by  St.  Peters 
a  moment  before !  Imagine  the  old  codgers,  the  monotheists,  thinking 
they  were  telling  the  truth.  Hah — I'm  so  weak  from  laughing  that  I 
can  hardly  move.  Wait  'til  I  tell  my  joke  to  Jupiter;  how  he  will 
lauffh!  Monotheist!  Bah!  How  these  mortals  can  feel  themselves." 

As  he  reached  the  gate  of  clouds,  he  called  out:  "What  ho,  fair 
Hours!  Open  the  gate  for  me,  will  you?  Thanks,  and  the  happiest 
kind  of  a  New  Year  to  you.  Yes,  I  have  been  away  for  sometime. 
What,  they're  all  down  at  Jupiter's  ?  Fine !  Thanks !  Coming  down 
later  then,  are  you?  May  I  see  you  then?" 

Mercury  sped  past  his  own  home,  smiled  a  rather  contented 
smile,  and  went  on  to  the  palace.  All  the  gods  were  feasting  there 
around  the  high  marble  table.  Hebe  was  pouring  the  nectar  for 
Jupiter;  Apollo  was  making  harmony  with  his  lyre;  and  the  Muses, 
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who  were  singing,  stopped  wjien  Mercury  entered.  Jupiter  was 
sitting  on  a  cedar  throne  which  was  adorned  with  gold  and  precious 
jewels.  His  robes  were  becomingly  draped  over  and  around  the 
throne,  while  still  more  becomingly  draped  on  either  arm  of  the  chair 
were  Latona  and  Maia  who  were  feeding  the  god  o'  the  heaven  wine 
and  ambrosia. 

"What  ho!  My  dear  Mercury,  I'm  jolly  glad  to  see  you,  you 
know,"  called  Jupiter.  "It  has  been  some  time  since  you  left  us  for  a 
visit  to  the  mortals.  Greet  the  rest,  drink,  and  then  talk  old  chap,  of 
the  trivial  aifairs  of  our  worshippers." 

"Really,"  Mercury  said  as  he  slung  off  his  winged  cap  and  sandals, 
and  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  "I'm  awfully  glad  to  see  you 
again.  Come,  Venus,  feed  me  and  give  me  drink,  for  I'm  travel- worn, 
sore,  tired,  but  dreadfully  amused!" 

"Amused!"  chorused  the  group.  "If  you  are  amused,  do  tell  us 
the  joke,  for  we  have  been  far  too  busy  among  ourselves,  enjoying  life 
to  the  fullest  extent,  to  become  concerned  with  our  earthly  followers. 
What  has  happened,  old  top?" 

"My  dear  friends,  the  worst  has  happened;  'c'est  tout'!  Really  it 
is  so  rippingly  amusing  that  I  can  hardly  tell  you.  These  earthly 
mortals  think — nay,  they  even  assert  most  emphatically — that  they  are 
monotheists!  Now,  laugh!"  And  indeed  the  heavens  roared  with 
laughter,  while  the  mortals  below  thought  that  a  storm  was  brewing 
in  the  distance.  Jupiter,  the  valiant,  the  strong,  the  dignified,  leaned 
forward  shaking  his  head,  and  laughed  until  tears  streamed  down  his 
face.  Latona  and  Maia  were  so  overcome  that  they  toppled  over 
against  Jupiter  and  joined  whole-heartedly  in  his  uncontrollable 
laughter.  Juno's  peacock  screeched,  while  Juno,  both  amused  at  the 
tale,  and  disgusted,  as  well  as  sHghtly  jealous,  forgot  her  queenly 
superiority  enough  to  smile,  a  very  rare  thing  for  her  to  do.  Minerva 
and  Vulcan  roared,  simply  roared.  Vulcan  even  forgot  himself  so  far 
as  to  smite  the  table  a  terrific  blow.  Sparks  flew  everywhere.  (The 
mortals  were  sure  that  a  storm  was  approaching. )  Diana  and  Apollo 
were  almost  hysterical  because  as  long  as  one  laughed,  the  other  too 
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had  to  laugh.  Twins  are  quite  impossible,  sometimes  1  And  Mars! 
Oh  well,  he  acted  as  if  he  were  a  four  year  old  delighted  with  a  new 
toyl 

Bacchus  was  the  first  to  recover  his  senses;  he  sprang  up  on  the 
table  and  shouted,  "Come  friends,  fill  your  goblets  and  quaff  a  toast 
to  the  monotheists.  Vesta!  Venus!  will  you  join  us?  No?  Oh  well! 
here  goes  I  To  the  modern  monotheist — may  he  always  be  as  free  from 
our  power  as  he  is  now."  And  they  all  drank  willingly. 

Everynome,  one  of  the  three  three  Graces,  rang  the  bell  for  the 
butler  to  bring  in  more  wine,  while  Pan  and  the  dryads  brought  Pall 
Mallo,  Fatemas,  and  Turkesta's  for  the  ladies,  and  stages  of  some 
description  for  the  men.  The  conversation  after  Mercury  had  related 
his  experience  and  adventures,  rather  lagged.  Thalia  was  quite  at  her 
wits  end  trying  to  make  the  party  a  success.  "What  can  be  the 
trouble?"  she  whispered  to  Agalia.  "Why  in  the  world  doesn't  some 
one  think  of  something  to  say?" 

Agalia  answered,  "Know  what's  the  matter?  Ho?  Well,  just  look 
at  Minerva  our  wit,  she  hasn't  said  a  word  for  an  hour.  See  she's 
smiling  at  something  herself.  Go  beg  of  her  to  start  something." 

"I  say,  Minerva,  you're  quite  well  pleased  with  yourself,  aren't 
you?  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  and  here's  hoping  you  start  some- 
thing!" 

"Really  Thalia,  they're  worth  far  more  than  that,  but  I'm  so 
pleased,  I'll  tell  them  for  nothing.  The  mortals  think  we  have  no 
power  over  them,  and  we — well  we  know  we  hold  their  life  strings  in 
our  hands.  Let's  turn  on  the  radio,  and  listen  in  awhile.  Jupiter  and 
Juno  will  judge  from  what  we  hear  who  has  the  most  power.  I'll  bet 
six  to  one  that  I  have  the  most  influence.  Who'll  take  me  up?" 

"II" 

"I!" 

"II" 

"Say,  put  it  on  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  tune  in!" 

"Listen!" 
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"Station  W.A.L.F.  of  the  United  Continental  Association  broad- 
casting 'Cherie'  by  Miss  M.  Usic. 

'Cherie,  cherie,  so  fair, 
Tell  me,  tell  me,  you  care 

I  love  you,  love  you,  that's  what  I  mean, 
When  I  whisper  "Cherie,  my  own!" 

"Venus,  oh  Venus,  did  you  hear  them  singing  about  you?  Oh  so 
fairest  one,  tell  me  you  care;  I  love,  love  you,  and — " 

"Just  a  moment  ole  boy!  Juno  doesn't  approve  of  your  loving  me. 
And  as  for  myself,  I'm  rather  pleased  to  have  the  whole  world  sing  of 
me.  They  should,  shouldn't  they  Cupid  fellow?  We  give  them  a  lot  to 
care  about,  love  and  beauty.  Score  a  big  one  for  us,  Minerva!" 

"Station  W.A.L.F.  broadcasting!  Mr.  Catas  Trophe  will  tell  of 
the  great  earthquake  in  Mexico.  'The  situation  here  is  dreadful.  About 
11:30  P.  M.  there  was  a  slight  shock  which  was  followed  by  slight 
tremors  at  10  minute  intervals.  At  12:45  A.  M.  the  greatest  shock  I 
have  ever  felt  came.  Houses  crashed,  buildings  fell,  wires  snapped, 
trees  twisted,  the  water  mains(  broke,  and  fire  broke  out!  Town 
burned  like  paper ;  we  had  no  water  to  fight  the  fire  with.  Hundreds 
are  homeless,  thousands  injiu*ed,  unknown  are  the  number  of  dead. 
First  aid  is  being  rushed  here  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.'  " 

"My  Lord!"  exclaimed  Vulcan,  "It  was  12:45  A.M.  when  I 
struck  t^e  table  with  my  mallet  because  I  noticed  Minerva's  wrist 
watch  when  Mercury  came  in,  and  I  caused  all  that  death,  destruction, 
and  horror  in  a  moment  of  carelessness !" 

The  crowd  stood  rather  aghast  at  the  idea,  but  Minerva  said  "It 
shows  your  power  and  strength,  Vulcan.  Although  they  may  blame 
you  now,  tomorrow  they  will  probably  be  thanking  you  for  giving 
them  iron  tools,  nails,  saws,  and  fire  to  rebuild  their  town  with.  They 
little  realize  how  often  they  give  thanks  to  their  destructors,  and 
puppets!  Score  two  for  Vulcan,  I  say  two  down  and  four  to  go.'  " 
The  crowd  laughed. 

"Stiation  W.A.L.F.  Mr.  E.  Barrington  will  discuss  two  of  his 
latest  books.  Mr.  E.  Barrington,  'The  Glorious  Apollo'  is  a  fictitious 
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story  of  the  life  of  Byron,  the  English  poet.  Poor  fellow,  he  really 
lived  under  quite  a  handicap.  Why  do  women  rush  handsome  men  to 
death?  What  an  injustice  they  do  them?  Because  they  are  well  built, 
handsome,  and  sometimes  beautiful,  for  Byron  was  like  Apollo  in  that 
way  ("Sit  still  Apollo,  and  don't  get  mad.  He  hasn't  said  you  were 
sissy  yet!")  they  are  condemned  for  having  a  low  moral  standing. 
The  book  does  credit  to  both  Apollo  and  Byron  because  I  have  chosen 
Apollo  meaning  the  scorching  fierce,  noonday  sun  to  represent  the 
wild  impetuous  Byron." 

"  'The  Chaste  Diana'  is  like  unto  the  character  of  the  Grecian  god- 
dess. (May  heaven  protect  it,  and  Apollo  1)  She  is  much  sought  after 
by  men,  since  she  is  most  talented,  as  well  as  most  beautiful.  She 
however  seeks  pleasure  from  those  of  her  own  sex,  and  scorns  the  herd 
of  men  who  have  come  to  lay  down  their  hearts  before  her." 

"Oh!  I  hate  him,  hate  him!"  cried  Diana.  "The  idea  of  his  saying 
that  there  is  some  one  like  me,  for  I  shall  be  unique  and  no  one  shall 
dare  possess  my  characteristics.  Don't  you  hate  him  too  Apollo;  do 
you  take  up  for  me  1" 

"He  hasn't  called  me  sissy  yet!  Oh  no,  I  don't  hate  him;  I  love 
him  instead,  don't  you  dear  sweet  sister?" 

"Here!  Here!  you  two  children  stop  quarreling,  can't  you?  Don't 
you  see  that  even  though  the  books  are  satires  that  Barrington  recog- 
nizes your  values  and  worships  you  enough  to  mold  characters  in  your 
own  likeness.  Score  one  for  each  of  you.  Infants,  listen!" 

"Station  W.A.L.F.  broadcasting.  Prime  Minister  of  Nicaragua 
win  address  Secretary  of  Kellogg.  'The  government  of  Nicaragua 
has  decided  to  become  a  protectorate  under  the  U.  S.  government. 
Your  soldiers  and  marines  have  helped  to  stop  our  war.  On  the  behalf 
of  Nicaragua,  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Coolidge  for  his  foresight  and  aid 
in  the  matter.   I  thank  you.'  " 

"Damn  Coolidge,  he  has  broken  up  my  play  house!  Damn  the 
Monroe  Doctrine!  Why  are  people  so  'asinine'  as  to  let  a  little  thing 
like  the  Monroe  Doctrine  interfere  with  their  getting  coveted  things. 
I  thought  Japan  had  more  sense  than  that.  The  soldiers  and  marines 
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were  in  good  fighting  condition,  and  the  battle  ships  and  guns  were 
peachy." 

"Be  yourself  son,  be  yourself!"  said  Vulcan.  "They  merely  men- 
tion war,  and  you  fly  off  the  handle.  By  the  way,  where  do  you  get 
any  warship  stuff  out  o'  that?" 

"Warship  stuff!  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  so  dumb  as  not 
to  see  that  there  were  sailors  and  soldiers  there?  Doesn't  the  3-3-5 
ratio  still  exist  ?  Don't  they  still  build  battle  ships  ?  Aren't  sailors  and 
soldiers  trained  daily  for  my  use?  Isn't  destiny  or  destruction  of  the 
world  in  my  hands  ?  Don't  the  people  think  daily  of  me  ?  Don't  they 
stand  in  fear  of  me?  In  the  most  aweful — " 

"Awful!"  •  •--^-  :^:4s;iii 

"Awk— W.A.L.F.  St.  Peters  Church.  'Dear  Lord,  we  thank 
you  that  the  days  of  polytheism  are  over,  and  that  monotheism  is 
established  thus  making  us  worship  Thee  only — " 

'Throw  the  damn  thing  out !"  thundered  Jupiter.  "That  man  is  the 
biggest  fool  who  was  ever  heard  in  Olympus!"  And  the  party  ended 
abruptly!  -     Jlili 
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Habp  jFingers! 

LoEETTA  Carroll 

ELIZABETH  Ann  scraped  and  washed  the  dinner  dishes  with  the 
unconscious  skill  that  is  the  result  of  long  practice.  Outwardly 
she  was  what  her  mother,  wielding  a  scrub  brush  in  the  pantry, 
and  her  father,  shouting  across  the  fields  to  the  hired  man,  wished  her 
to  be.  Inwardly  she  was  something  that  would  have  puzzzled  and 
perhaps  pained  them — if  they  had  known. 

"I  wonder  how  it  feels,"  Elizabeth  Ann  was  thinking,  "to  be  under 
the  ground  with  a  warm  rain  soakin'  through  you.  OF  MattieBunson'U 
know  after  the  buryin'  this  evenin'.  I  wish  I  could  ask  her."  Her 
eyes  narrowed,  "the  rain  is  a  bunch  of  soft  fingers,  lady  fingers, 
reachin'  in  the  dirt  an  touchin'  the  garden  seeds  till  they  shiver  with — 
with  growingness." 

Elizabeth  Ann  dried  her  red  hands  on  the  roller  towel,  and  her 
voice  caressed  the  new  words. 

"Soft  fingers,  lady  fingers." 

She  put  on  her  hat  and  tucked  a  clean  handkerchief  in  her  pocket. 
Her  mother  stopped  work  to  see  if  her  ears  were  clean  and  to  tell  her 
again  "how  to  act." 

When  Elizabeth  Ann  finally  went  out  the  rain  had  stopped.  She 
walked  sedately  to  the  barn  and  left  her  hat  and  rubbers.  Then  she 
scampered  away  across  the  fields  toward  the  little  Moravian  Church 
and  "Mattie  Bunson's  buryin'." 

Quite  suddenly  the  woods  had  turned  to  April-green,  and  there 
were  little  white-cloud-stepping-stones  leading  to  the  top  of  the  sky. 
Elizabeth  Ann  was  full  of  a  thousand  small,  tender  words  that  choked 
her. 

"God,"  she  said,  "Somethin'  growin'  is  shut  up  inside  of  me.  Help 
me  let  it  out  when  it  gets  big  enough.  An'  let  me  hear  the  words  the 
ground  says  when  it's  warm  an'  steamy,  an'  wrinklin'  under  the  sun, 
hke  this." 
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The  touch  of  the  wind  was  fresh  in  her  hair  when  she  walked 
down  the  aisle  of  the  little  church  and  sat  between  two  mountains  of 
black  silk  that  smelled  of  moth  balls.  Loney  Dobbs  leaned  over  to  a 
neighbor  and  remarked  that  "Lisbeth  Ann"  had  too  much  color  for  a 
fimeral  but  Elizabeth  Ann  was  too  busy  settling  down  to  the  proper 
frame  of  mind  for  a  funeral  to  hear  even  Loney's  shrill  whisper. 

There  was  a  creak  of  stiff  shoes,  and  a  farmer  cleared  his  throat 
and  then  blushed  for  the  sound.  The  organ  wailed,  and  the  plaintive 
rhythm  crept  into  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  congregation,  as  Mattie 
Bunson's  body  went  down  the  aisle  in  a  plain  black  box,  awkwardly 
held  aloft  by  six  farm  boys.  The  organ  stirred  old  memories  in  these 
people.  They  were  remembering  how  it  had  played  through  their 
marriages  and  baptizings  and  the  funerals  of  their  loved  ones. 

Elizabeth  Ann  lost  her  gaiety.  When  she  rose  to  sing  Boch  of  Ages 
her  mind  was  full  of  gray  mourning-words  for  Mattie  in  the  black 
box,  covered  with  home-made  wreaths  and  dusty  palms. 

The  young  minister  got  up  and  began  to  talk  of  "our  beloved 
departed  sister."  Mattie's  five  children  sobbed  hysterically,  blindly. 
Elizabeth  Ann  fought  to  keep  herself  from  joining  them. 

"Dust  unto  dust"  the  minister  was  saying.  So  Mattie  Bunson  was 
going  to  be  dust  after  she'd  hated  and  fought  it  out  of  her  house  and 
off  her  children's  faces  for  half  her  life.  She  wasn't  going  to  be  clean 
black  earth — she  was  going  to  be  dust.  Elizabeth  Ann  shuddered. 
"Dust." 

The  minister  was  calling  the  congregation  to  view  the  body  of  the 
dead  woman  for  the  last  time.  They  were  all  sobbing  now,  these  old 
men  and  women  with  gnarled  fingers  and  impassive  faces,  these  chil- 
dren in  creaking  shoes  and  starched  clothes.  One  by  one  they  filed  past 
the  black  box  and  peered  in.  Elizabeth  Ann  was  pushed,  shivering, 
into  the  line. 

Elizabeth  Ann  looked  into  the  black  box,  but  she  did  not  see 
Mattie  Bunson's  face;  she  saw  her  hands.  They  were  brown,  knotted 
fingers,  unaccustomed  to  peace.  Two  fingers  of  one  hand  were  quite 
close  together,  as  if  they  were  meant  to  hold  lumps  of  brown  sugar 
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for  small,  sticky  hands.  Suddenly  Elizabetfli  Ann  began  to  cry  in 
shuddering,  awful  gasps.  She  pushed  past  the  solemn  line  and  ran 
outside.  Behind  a  cedar  tree  in  the  little  grave  yard,  she  flung  herself 
on  an  old  grave.  A  hideous  fear  that  was  old  on  the  earth  before  the 
little  church  was  built  seized  her. 

"God,"  she  cried,  "how  can  Mattie  feel  the  ground?  Mattie's  fin- 
gers are  hard,  an'  stiff.  Am  I  goin'  to  be  hard  sometime?"  She  dug 
her  fingers  into  the  earth.  Mattie's  fingers  were  words  that  twisted 
her.  She  grew  quiet.  The  little  wind  in  the  cedar  tree  was  full  of 
peace-words. 

Elizabeth  Ann  rose.  Her  eyes  ached.  She  knew  now.  She  must 
not  be  so  slow  feeling  things,  tasting  things.  She  mustj  hurry  and 
gather  all  the  words  together  that  sing  and  dance  and  feel.  She  must 
find  them  all  before  the — stiffness,  the  dust  came. 

She  slipped  out  of  her  corner  and  ran  past  the  new  grave,  into  tjie 
fields.  Behind  her,  the  last  team  was  driving  away  from  "Mattie's 
buryin'."  On  the  driver's  seat,  one  of  the  pallbearers  was  folding  his 
white  cotton  gloves  carefully.  He  yawned  contentedly  and  pointed  to 
the  field  by  the  road. 

"Wheat's  comin'  along  fine,"  he  said. 
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Fadean  Pleasants^  '28 

IT  HAS  BEEN  a  long,  sidc-trackcd  road  from  the  conception  of  the 
first  psychologists,  who  postulated  their  beliefs  in  terms  of  the 

soul,  to  the  present  day  school  of  mechanists.  It  has  been  an 
evolution  from  the  mystic,  to  the  realistic;  from  the  abstract,  to  the 
concrete.  At  present  there  are  few  psychologists  who  speculate  about 
Mind  and  Soul.  The  scientist,  the  seeker  after  truth,  the  skeptic, — 
any  of  those  who  are  not  willing  to  accept  as  true  that  which  has  no 
explanation — respond  to  stimuli  of  conception  which  offer  real  and 
concrete  phenomena,  from  which  they  may  work  out  solutions  and 
ideals. 

Determinism  is  one  of  the  modern  products  of  psychology,  and 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  from  a  sociological  view  point.  The  deter- 
ministic conception  is  briefly  this:  the  individual  is  not  responsible 
through  will-power,  for  his  behavior.  He  is  self -determining  only  as 
his  personality,  which  is  built  up  of  his  reactions  to  his  environment, 
is  able  to  direct  his  course  of  action  through  his  environmental  stimuli. 
It  is  a  matter  of  cause  and  effect.  The  individual's  behavior  is  not 
dependent  upon  a  mystic  force  which  we  call  will-power,  but  upon 
the  forces  of  his  environment.  The  reader  perhaps  sees  no  hopefulness 
for  social  improvement  in  a  theory  which  does  not  hold  a  person 
responsible  for  his  action.  But  it  is  in  the  implication  of  this  very  fact 
that  the  hope  lies.  The  individual's  responsibility  is  not  eliminated  by 
this  theory ;  it  is  instead,  transferred  and  strengthened.  If  the  individ- 
ual is  not  responsible  for  his  own  behavior,  he  is  responsible  for  the 
behavior  of  others,  for  he  is  a  part  of  the  other  person's  environment, 
and,  as  was  shown  before,  the  environment  is  the  determining  factor. 
I  cannot  lift  myself  by  my  own  boot  straps,  but  I  can  be  lifted  by  other 
people. 
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The  acceptance  and  practice  of  such  a  theory  could  revolutionize 
society.  Its  influence  would  be  felt  in  eugenics,  education,  literature, 
industry — in  every  human  relationship.  It  is  an  eclectic  philosophy, 
only  the  egotist  and  romantic  mystic  have  no  place  in  it.  It  involves, 
in  its  ideal  application,  what  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  truth:  He 
who  would  find  his  life,  must  first  lose  it. 


Mv  Heart 

Life  made  my  heart  a  moth 
— a  big  luna  moth. 
That  lived  but  one  night. 
Forth  from  its  chrysalis 
It  flew  to  your  feet. 
And  slowly  but  steadily  grew. 
But  ere  it  lifted  its  wings  for  flight. 
You  carelessly,  thoughtlessly. 
Brushed  it  away. 

Jennie  Ligon 


Hobe 

Again,  the  flaming,  dulcet  sword. 
Potion-tipped,  has  rent  me 
And  sent  me  ...  . 
Reeling! 

Evelyn  Trogden 
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The  wind  smirks  beneath  the  eaves 
And  whistles,  softly,  to  me. 

It's  powerful  rush  comes  nearer 
Than  the  inside  wall. 

The  wind  calls  loudly — 
Forme? 

As  I  sit  deep  'neath  the  smoky 
Opalescent  atmosphere  I  hear  again 

A  voice  shrieking — "Let  me  tear  your  soul  apart" 
And  I  open  the  window  wide. 

The  calling  cessitates  and  cries 
"Draw  up  your  stool  and  listen  to  me. 
As  you  did  break  from  off  its  stem 
The  thorned  flower  of  tardy  spring, 
So  I  shall  rip  your  soul  apart! 

"Had  you  the  right  to  pick  from  passions  chambre? 
No,  nor  I  the  right  to  rent  your  core, 
Yoiu*  inside  light" 

The  breezes  perfumed  by  the  summers  rose 
Blew  to  me  in  my  seat, 
And  waking  I  found  the  sun. 

But  when  to  my  own  I  sent  again 

A  token  of  true  love. 

It  was  not  fresh  and  dewy  on  cut  stem. 

But  one  who'd  died  with 

Tight  held  root 

And  smelled  of  earth. 

Spiggett  Fassett. 
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^de  ^onn  anb  ttie  %rant 

(Contirmed  from  page  5) 

virtue,  he  made  no  effort  to  bring  to  the  fore  ancient  political  grudges. 
Witness  the  number  of  times  he  aided  Roosevelt.  And  Pericles,  just 
as  wise  in  his  generation,  managed  to  be  the  first  to  suggest  the  return 
of  Cimon  when  he  sensed  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  banished 
man  which  might  be  augmented  to  endanger  his  own  supremacy. 

It  is  probable  that  both  Piatt  and  Pericles  had  an  instinctive 
understanding  of  mass  psychology.  But  in  both  cases  it  was  certainly 
deepened  by  intensive  study  and  by  long  observation  and  experience. 
Making  a  business  of  politics  in  the  small  and  in  the  large,  Piatt; 
studied  with  equal  care  the  board  meeting  and  the  great  conventions 
in  which  he  was  such  a  tremendous  factor,  and  knew  well  the  strains 
and  stresses  of  the  composing  timbers.  He  not  only  knew  mass  psy- 
chology in  general,  but  keenly  sensed  the  dominant  feeling  in  the 
seething  minds  of  which  the  great  mind  of  the  convention  was  a 
composite.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  Warner  Miller,  a  candidate  who 
had  been  ruled  out  by  the  state  committee,  was  being  "howled  down" 
by  the  delegates,  Piatt  rose  and  asked  that  he  be  given  a  chance  to 
speak.  Such  "fair  play"  won  him  much  admiration.  To  know  this  and 
to  evoke  from  it  some  greater  controlling  phase  out  of  which  unity  and 
a  favorable  issue  might  be  snatched,  was  the  gift  of  Piatt  on  many 
more  occasions. 

Compare  this  with  Pericles, — who  knew  his  Athenians — and  his 
magnificent  gesture  when,  at  the  instigation  of  his  opponents,  the 
people  of  Athens  told  him  that  he  had  spent  far  too  lavishly  of  the 
public  money. 

"Then,"  said  he,  "since  it  is  so,  let  the  cost  not  go  to  your  account 
but  to  mine;  and  let  the  inscription  upon  the  building  stand  in  my 
name."  When  they  heard  him  thus  ....  they  cried  aloud,  bidding 
him  ....  "to  spare  no  cost." 

It  must  not  be  understood  from  this  comparison  that  the  character 
and  attainments  of  the  men  were  in  any  ways  comparable.  Piatt's 
objective  always  was  the  supremacy  of  his  party,  right  or  wi-ong.  His 
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life  was  in  no  sense  constructive,  as  effecting  any  permanent  better- 
ment of  society  or  the  state,  except,  of  course,  as  he  may  have  believed 
that  such  results  might  follow  the  Republican  regime.  But  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  he  had  other  than  the  most  remotely  specula- 
tive ideas  upon  this  subject.  His  activities  would  doubtless  have  been  as 
great  if  he  had  foreseen  no  great  or  lasting  monuments  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  his  party — making  the  end  of  his  aim  party  success,  and  his 
own  position  as  party  boss  secure  within  it. 

Of  the  wonderful  personal  power  of  Pericles,  the  Olympian,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  His  matchless  efficiency  and  excellence  as  a  promoter 
of  art  and  a  builder  of  Athens  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  glory 
that  was  Greece.  Plutarch  says:  "Undertakings,  any  one  of  which 
singly  might  have  required,  they  thought,  for  their  completion,  several 
successions  and  ages  of  men,  were  every  one  of  them  accomplished 
iu  the  height  and  prime  of  one  man's  political  service  ....  Every 
particular  piece  of  his  work  was  immediately  even  at  that  time,  for  its 
beauty  and  elegance,  antique ;  and  yet  in  its  vigour  and  freshness  looks 
to  this  day  as  if  it  were  just  executed.  There  is  a  sort  of  bloom  of 
newness  upon  those  works  of  his  preserving  them  from  the  touch  of 
time,  as  if  they  had  some  perennial  spirit  and  undying  vitality  mingled 
in  the  composition  of  them." 

Piatt,  by  every  sort  of  standard  which  entitles  a  man  to  the  acclaim 
of  men  through  the  ages,  was  dull,  drab,  and  insignificant.  But  no  one 
can  suppress  the  thought  that  with  Pericles  the  political  situation  was 
but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  to  give  full,  complete,  and  tri- 
umphant expression  to  the  genius  of  a  people  who  should  inspire  and 
master  the  art  and  the  intellect  of  the  men  of  all  ages. 
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There  have  lived  only  a  few  minds  great  enough  to  admit  intellec- 
tual dishonesty.  Socrates  went  among  men  to  find  wisdom.  He 
questioned  everything:  what  is  virtue?  what  is  philosophy?  and  con- 
tributed such  ideas  as  that  the  perfect  state  is  made  up  of  just 
individuals;  that  virtue  is  man's  own  interpretation  of  it, — all  of  his 
actualities  evolving  from  man  himself.  He  found  man  afraid  to  turn 
and  know  himself. 

In  a  recent  novel,  Carl  Van  Vechten  advances  the  theory  that  no 
one  has  ever  conceived  of  life  on  a  large  enough  scale.  He  states  that 
neither  Christ  nor  Napoleon  found  happiness  in  any  comparative 
degree  because  they  sought  narrowly.  After  all,  man's  ultimate  goal 
is  happiness.  Some  seek  it  through  love,  some  through  wealth,  others 
by  conquest ....  Van  Vechten's  individual  is  determined  to  see  all 
sides  of  life :  he  faces  poverty,  and  indulges  in  work  and  pleasure  of 
every  type.  Confronted  with  physical  attraction  for  a  woman,  the 
character  is  overpowered.  So  fails  this  theory, — his  mind  could  not 
ride  over  his  desire. 

A  mind  is  dishonest  until  it  has  convinced  itself  of  honesty.  Men 
are  often  blind  intentionally.  Preachers  still  their  senses  by  shouting, 
"Know  ye  that  I  am  God."  It  is  a  curious  paradox  that  we  are  so 
dishonest  about  religion.  Creeds,  prayers,  hymns!  Rehgion  for  most 
of  us  is  really  but  an  appeal  to  a  particular  side  of  our  nature — an 
echo  to  a  searching  cry  for  beauty ;  a  solace,  perhaps. 

We  are  all  so  concerned  with  the  next  thing  that  life  has  to  offer 
that  we  do  not  investigate  our  immediate  interests  which  are  perma- 
nent institutions  in  the  forming.  From  the  first  dream  of  going  to 
school,  through  the  grind  of  intervening  years  we  march, — looking 
forward.  After  college  we  face  the  world  in  its  various  circumferences 
— a  view  too  large  for  any  age  but  youth.  This  is  the  period  when 
investigation  is  instigated,  and  where  intellectual  honesty  has  its  birth. 
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Youth  is  unafraid  of  the  why  of  life,  it  seeks  tihe  meaning  of  life,  of 
love,  of  everything,  and  is  not  appalled.  Age  smiles,  "Life  will  solve 
life's  problems."  Seeking  truth,  youth  deals  in  eccentricities.  Minds 
that  are  strong  enough,  determine  their  status,  and  that  is  the  most 
valuable  work  in  life.  These  intellects  in  contrast  to  the  innumerable 
majority,  are  in  continual  unrest,  and  are  yet  strangely  assured. 
Death,  pain,  joy,  do  not  overwhelm  them.  These  minds  are  not  afraid. 
They  are  no  longer  hampered  with  hope;  they  have  ceased  to  "catch  at 
the  skirts  of  a  false  Destiny."  Yet  tinith  that  comes  too  suddenly 
frequently  results  in  freakishness.  We  are  apt  to  allow  our  minds  to 
become  slaves  to  our  interests.  The  prime  minister  in  a  sketch  by 
Putnam  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  August  1926,  speaks  to  his  sov- 
ereign, who,  in  a  search  for  beauty  has  become  inured  to  the  suffering 
around  him:  "It  is  your  mania  which  distorts  what  you  look  at." 

Mental  honesty  is  an  ideal  not  to  be  realized.  Should  a  man  attain 
it  he  would  be  an  isolated  individual;  society  would  not  tolerate  him. 
"A  community  made  up  of  Christs  and  Socrates  would  result  in 
savagery." 
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Isn't  it  strange  that  we  can  meet 

As  usual,  you  and  I, 

And  to  your  word  of  commonplace 

I  should  find  reply. 

You  touch  my  hand  quite  calmly 

As  we  pass  along  the  way — 

Finger  tips  that  ran  with  fire 

Are  impersonal  today. 

I  know  your  lips  are  curved  to  smile — 

I  can  not  glance  at  this 

Lest  my  senses  waken — so 

Remembering  your  kiss. 

Nancy  Little 

Jfog 

Countless  little  gray  beings  bearing  a  veil 

Of  silver,   silken  gossamer. 
Steal  softly  across  the  world, 
And  stand  for  a  moment  lightly  poised 

on  tiny  tip-toes ; 
Then  noiselessly  pass  on. 

Sara  Chadwick 

Our  friends  amuse  me 

Speaking  of  their  loves  and  fancies 

As  if  in  all  sincerity. 

Little  they  know  of  love — 

Its  pain  and  sweetness, 

Its  joy  and  sorrow — 

How  could  they? 

For  you  are  love. 

And  you  are  mine. 

Elizabeth  Rosenthal,  '27 
[28] 
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Nigger  Heaven.  Van  Vechten. 

Along  with  and  perhaps  a  product  of  the  rising  interest,  fictionally 
and  sociologically  speaking,  in  the  Negro  comes  Carl  Van  Vechten's 
recent  novel  of  Harlem,  the  "nigger  heaven."  The  atmosphere  of  the 
book  is  remote  and  unreal  and  the  people  at  times  seem  neither  black 
nor  white — hardly  even  mulatto.  Nevertheless  it  is  probable  that  this 
picture  of  the  New  Negro  and  his  life  in  authentic,  for  Van  Vechten  is 
an  inveterate  New  Yorker  and  is  also  fairly  evidently  (from  this  and 
his  other  books )  one  who  deals  with  familiar  fields  and  personal  expe- 
rience. In  no  place  does  Nigger  Heaven  lack  interest — not  with  such 
pungent  writing,  colorful  characters  and  significant  racial  data.  And 
while  the  ending  produces  in  the  reader  a  vague  irritation  with  the 
obvious  ruse,  at  least  it  has  an  ending  rather  than  the  mere  "stopping" 
characteristic  of  other  Van  Vechten  works. 

Evelyn  Trogden. 
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THE  MAYDEN  FROM  N.  C.  C.  W. 

A  mayden  there  was  in  this  companye 

That  goon  to  schoole  at  N.  C.  C. 

Shorte  was  hir  skirte  and  bare  hir  knee ; 

A  merye  damsalle,  I  ween,  was  she. 

She  coude  singe  songes  and  wel  endyte, 

Paint  pictures  and  eke  daiince  and  wryte. 

Slim  was  she  as  the  grene  wyllowe  tree, 

Hir  middle  was  sena'  and  fair  was  she. 

Hir  crulle  lokkes  were  yellow  like  the  mead 

And  hir  skin  as  freshe  flour es,  whyte  and  reda. 

She  was  swich  a  gay  maid  all  hir  lyve 

That  men  at  Carolina  she  hadde  ijve. 

Of  tales  of  love  she  woude  carpe  per-chaunce. 

For  she  knew  of  that  art  the  whole  daunce. 

So  hota  she  lovede  that  by  nightergale 

She  mamore  sleep  than  dooth  the  nightingale. 

Powdering  her  nose  she  was  or  making  eyen  al  day ; 

She  was  as  fresh  as  is  the  month  of  May  .  .  . 

Ruth  Linney,  '27 
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BELK'S 

The  House  of  Better  Values 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

}E « 

JEFFERSON  STANDARD 

BARBER  SHOP 
ELEVEN  GOOD  BARBERS 
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THE  U.  N.  C.  SCHOLAR 

A  scholar  there  was  of  Carolina  also, 

That  im-to  a  frat-hous  hadde  long  y-go, 

With  paten-leather  lokkes  as  they  were  layd  in  press 

Som-del  pale  he  was  and  ekd  a  rake, 

Bur  hansome  as  was  Adon,  I  undertake. 

Long  were  hys  trousers  and  at  the  bottom  wyde 

Wei  coud  he  daunce  and  eek  it  was  his  pryde. 

Exposed  he  was  to  many  a  wise  boke, 

Bur  boaster  he  did  not  on  hem  looke; 

Yet  he  coude  tellen  tales  al  day, 

Ful  merye  tales  wrote  he  and  eke  risque. 

Wupon  hys  cote  he  bar  where  coude  be  sene 

A  Kappa  Sigma  pin  of  costlye  shena. 

Ynne  a  car  he  like  the  wind  woud  ryde 

With  a  fiar  may  den  by  his  syde. 

Of  studie  and  lerninge  he  noghte  did  recke, 

Bur  richt  wel  me  thinks  that  he  coude  necke. 

Ruth  Linney,  '27 


PORTER  LYON  DRUG 

Everything  for  College  Girls 

108  West  Market 
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PRESENTING    A 

NEW  COLLEGIATE 
HEADQUARTERS 

In  extending  its  service  by  establishment  of  another 
fine  store  at  the  corner  of  West  Market  and  Green 
Streets,  0.  Henry  Drug  Stores  take  special  pleasure 
In  extending  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  college  girls 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  location  and  convenience 
of  0.  Henry  Drug  Store  No.  2.  You  will  always  find 
a  welcome  here,  the  sort  of  merchandise  and  service 
you  demand;  a  real  collegiate  headuarters  in  atmos- 
phere as  well. 


WE  SERVE  DELICIOUS  FRESH  HOME- 
MADE   SANDWICHES   TOASTED, 
AND  HOT  AND  COLD  DRINKS 
TO  SUIT  THE  TASTE. 
Try  your  next  lunch  with  us 

O.  Henry  Drug  Store  No.  1 

121   South  Elm   St. 

O.  Henry  Drug  Store  No.  2 

Corner  West  Market  and  Greene  Streets 


GILMERS 

From  Mills  Direct  to  You 

GREENSBORO'S  NEWEST 
DEPARTMENT  STORE 

College   Oirl  Headquarters 
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NATIONAL 

''Carolina  s  Foremost  Motion 
Picture  Palace" 

Presenting    Hy-Class   photoplays   with 
special    musical    settings    by    the    Na- 
tional  Wonder   Orchestra   and   Organ. 
Vincent    Kay,    conducting. 

Meet  your  friends  at  the  National 


CORRECT  FOOTWEAR 

The  smart  costume  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  correct  shoe.   Our  display  offers  you  unlim- 
ited choice  in  newest  designs  and  models. 

DOBSON  SHOE  CO. 

Shoes — Hosiery — Too 


IN  APPRECIATION  OF  YOUR  PATRON- 
AGE WE  ALLOW  A  SPECIAL  10  PER 
CENT  DISCOUNT  TO   ALL   N.   C. 
C.   W.   GIRLS. 

Prompt  service  on  all  Repair  Work 


SASLOW'S,  INC.,  Jewelers 

Visit  our  optical  department  across  from  the 
National  Theatre. 
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